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A SURVEY OF THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION IN 
THE NORTHWEST 



WILLIAM R. DAVIS 
Whitman College 



Two years ago I undertook the preparation of a course on the 
teaching of English for college Seniors who were expecting to 
secure positions as teachers in the high schools of the Northwest. 
These students had familiarized themselves in other courses with 
the history of education and had begun the study of psychology and 
of the bearing of the facts of psychology upon educational theory 
and practice. The course that I was preparing, it seemed to me, 
ought to familiarize them with the more recent tendencies in the 
organization of courses of study in high schools, and with the 
application of psychological facts to the teaching of language and 
in particular to the teaching of English, to acquaint them with the 
various prevailing conceptions of the aims and methods of instruc- 
tion in English, and to guide them in the formation of general 
notions of effective classroom procedure. For all of these purposes 
useful books were found. 

The most important part of my task, however, still remained. 
Obviously, to give point and significance to the discussion of the 
place and methods of instruction in English, a concrete and full 
statement of the situation in the schools which these students 
expected to serve was necessary. They needed first of all in this 
course to have interpreted to them the actual problems, procedures, 
and results of training in speaking and writing in these schools. 
Since their instruction in writing must necessarily involve methods 
used in the development of skill, these students ought to know as 
precisely as possible the methods employed by teachers in these 
schools and to see for themselves the degrees of skill attained by 
the various methods used. Furthermore, their variations in theme 
grades from 45 per cent to 90 per cent, or from E— to A—, con- 
vinced me that they needed to form some standard of values in their 
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teaching — -a standard that would be intelligible, not only to them- 
selves and to other teachers, but also to their classes. Finally, my 
own experience with high-school students and my observation of 
the attitude of the college Senior toward them made me certain that 
this course ought to supplement the reading of my class in the 
psychological analysis of youth with some sort of revelation of the 
temper, points of view, ideas, and thinking habits of living boys 
and girls whom they were going to train. 

For this feature of the course there was no textbook at hand. 
There was a high school near the college, whose English teachers 
were unusually successful in their training. My class might be 
asked to observe and discuss the procedure of these teachers. But 
having noted for several years the limitations and wastefulness of 
this plan, even under most favorable conditions, I was convinced 
that for college students with no experience in teaching this would 
not be very profitable. Moreover, since the high school in question 
was in no sense typical, it could not afford a view of instruction in 
composition in the widely different schools of the section. Clearly 
what was needed was a survey of the training given in composition 
in the schools of the region. Reports from teachers of English in 
these schools on the aims, kinds, and methods of instruction must 
be secured, together with themes exhibiting the actual skill possessed 
by their students as the result of the training given them. From 
this material it seemed possible to make very concrete and clear 
the problems of training in composition in these schools, and to be 
of some service to my class in its preparation to meet the problems 
involved. 

Reports from teachers, I hoped, could be secured, provided that 
they could see that such reports would be of service to them and to 
the schools. But how to secure from students genuine exhibitions 
of writing which was done under normal conditions, with no knowl- 
edge of the use to be made of it, and which, in subject-matter, would 
throw some light on their ideas as well as upon their thinking ability 
and skill, was at first not clear. 

As a solution of the difficulty my colleague, Professor Ralph P. 
Boas, and I suggested to a committee of the Faculty of Whitman 
College a novel contest, which was arranged by the committee and 
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conducted by the English department. All Senior classes having 
five members or more in all of the four-year high schools in Oregon, 
Idaho, and Washington were invited to take part in a theme- 
writing contest for a school prize, upon the one condition that at 
least 95 per cent of the members of each class compete. No 
announcement was given at this time to students or to school 
officials of the use to be made of themes obtained in the contest. 
Seventy high-school classes, representing all of the types of schools 
in the three states, entered the competition. Principals of the com- 
peting schools were asked to set aside a period of two hours on the 
day named for the contest, and were furnished with full directions 
regarding the form of the themes and the supervision of the con- 
test. They were asked to open the envelope containing the sub- 
jects to be used in the contest in the presence of the class at the 
beginning of the writing period, and to allow no student to secure 
any assistance from dictionary, reference work, or person. In 
general the regulations of the contest provided ample time for the 
contestants to write their ideas on such subjects as they could 
reasonably be expected to discuss, under conditions that would 
stimulate them to do their best. 

In selecting subjects for the contest, care was taken to provide 
opportunity for choice between questions of fact and subjects 
involving personal reactions to experiences of life secured from living 
or from books. The subjects, which reports secured later from the 
teachers showed were similar to those used in the schools, were as 
follows: "Why I Am in High School"; "Good Roads in My Dis- 
trict"; "After High School— What ?" ; "Considerations in Choos- 
ing a College"; "My Favorite Character in History"; "An Im- 
provement My Community Needs"; "Reflections of a Senior upon 
His High-School Course"; "Honor in High-School Athletics"; 
"An Attractive Feature of My Home Community " ; "What I Like 
Best to Read." 

Promptly at the end of the contest the principals collected the 
themes and sent them to the College. Here the president's secre- 
tary counted them, gave each school a number, and marked each 
theme with the number given the school from which it came. She 
also divided the themes from the large schools into several lots, 
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giving each lot a different number. She kept in her office the record 
of the themes with the numbers assigned to them, so that the 
judges did not know the names of the schools and could not dis- 
tinguish the very large schools from those of medium size. 

The 1,280 themes received in the contest were read by Mr. Boas 
and me, each reading one-half of the themes of every school. 
We tested our judgments carefully by regrading themes to test our 
own consistency, and by each grading themes marked by the other 
to test our uniformity. 

In order to secure a higher degree of uniformity in our grades 
and at the same time obtain definite knowledge concerning the 
ability of these students in composition, we devised the following 
scale, giving definite numerical values to the various matters in 
which they must have received training: 

Points 

Style 25 

Theme and paragraph structure 30 

Sentence structure, including grammar 20 

Punctuation and capitalization 10 

Diction 5 

Spelling 10 

A theme having five misspelled words received no points for 
spelling. Our scale, it should be observed, gives 75 points to the 
features of writing in which students in high schools can be trained 
and only 25 points to the qualities which can only indirectly be 
affected by high-school training. 

After the papers were graded, the teachers of English in the com- 
peting schools were asked to report on the instruction in composi- 
tion in these schools. These reports include specific information 
regarding training in spelling, punctuation, grammar, structure, 
and thinking. They are now being examined, in connection with 
the themes submitted in the contest, to see whether the amount 
and kinds of training given in these schools have any appreciable 
effect on the writing ability of boys and girls who receive the 
training. 

With the results of this study this paper is not concerned. They 
will form one chapter of a report on our survey, which may be of 
value, not only to those who are preparing to teach English, but 
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also to teachers at present serving in these schools. The hearty 
co-operation of teachers and principals in the securing of this 
material and their interest in the results of the contest indicate 
that they see some value in it. 

Furthermore, their comments on the contest itself have been 
uniformly favorable. It brought a new interest — the spirit of com- 
petition — into the work of the classroom; it brought to bear upon 
bad, careless writers the pressure of a new motive — loyalty to class 
and school; and this pressure was exerted, as in athletic contests, 
not by the teacher, but by their own classmates. Moreover, it 
furnished competition for schools of all sizes; the small schools in 
remote districts competed with large schools under conditions in 
some ways favorable to the small schools. At any rate, the results 
show that a small school could win. The Hermiston (Oregon) 
class of ten members won the prize, and the class of North Central 
High School (Spokane), having 134 members, stood second. 

Another chapter suggested by our survey is a study in measure- 
ments in composition teaching, for which our material at present 
is incomplete. It is proposed to secure themes, similar to those 
obtained in the Senior theme contest, from classes in the first, 
second, and third years of these high schools, and also information 
as adequate as possible concerning the teaching of composition in 
each of these classes. These themes will be graded according to 
scales similar to the scale used to grade the Senior themes, and the 
results will be studied in connection with the methods of teaching 
employed in the schools. The scale used for each class will measure 
the skill of students with regard to definite points of instruction 
in each year of the course. 

From the material at hand specimen themes will be selected 
representing, in accordance with the scale used, the values com- 
monly indicated by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F. These scales will 
be accompanied with a definite statement of the points of training 
involved under each item, so simple that students as well as teachers 
may understand it. The values assigned to the various matters 
tested in the themes of each year will be determined by their 
importance in the instruction of that year. For in practice the 
grades received by a student on his writing should not be to him 
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whimsical and mysterious. Whatever may be the value of unde- 
fined, composite scales, like the Hillegas-Thorndike scale, it seems 
clear that in the classroom, with pupils who are developing their 
ability and attaining skill, it is necessary to make perfectly clear 
precisely what they are expected to do in their writing, and the 
values assigned to the various requirements. For instance, if a 
class in first-year composition has been told that the worst mistake 
it can make in writing is the sentence error, and if the error has 
been explained so clearly that the members of the class are willing 
to confess that they understand it, from that moment that point 
of instruction ought to receive such value in the scale of grading as 
will persuade the class to write sentences without such errors. 
Moreover, the exact value assigned to that point ought to be freely 
told the class, so that it may know under what conditions it is 
working. If a list of commonly misspelled words has been collected 
for the class and it has learned how to spell them, from that moment 
there ought to be such a value attached to the correct spelling of 
these words as to lead students to spell them correctly. There 
seems to be very little use in composition teaching for absolute, 
impersonal, undefined values. For values here are relative, chan- 
ging, and personal. 

Such a set of interpreted scales, doubtless, would not be used by 
teachers without some modification. It is not at all essential that 
different schools have the same scale. It is not even essential that 
the same teachers use the same set of scales with each succeeding 
class. Obviously such a scale ought to be changed to meet the 
constantly changing conditions of the classroom. But it is all- 
important that some scale be used and that the scale used be clearly 
understood by every member of the class. The chief value of such 
a scale as we propose would be to serve as a definite standard which 
may be modified freely. It would offer a point of departure in the 
consideration by a teacher of what points of training he will empha- 
size and the values he will assign to these points in order to make it 
worth his while to explain them to his class and to red-ink errors 
connected with them in their themes. In algebra there comes a 
time when a boy who does not know what the signs + and — mean 
receives no credit for his work. In composition most of the matters 
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in which a boy can be trained are equally objective and can be 
graded in a similar manner. 

These scales, too, will be of value in college courses in the teach- 
ing of English. General discussions of values with inexperienced 
teachers have little profit. Such students need experience in the 
application of given values to actual themes. They ought not only 
to be taught what to look for in this immature writing but also to 
be trained to see the defects they wish to eliminate. 

Other chapters based on this survey are to be devoted to spell- 
ing, diction, punctuation, capitalization, and structure. Lists of 
words from the themes of each of the four years will be made and 
successful methods of training in spelling used in the schools will 
be noted. Similarly a list of commonly misused words will be 
made, so that they may receive special attention. Common faults 
in punctuation and in the use of capitals will likewise be called to 
the attention of teachers. A composition-grammar will be made, 
based upon the mistakes in grammar found in the themes of the 
two upper classes. Such information may assist teachers to know 
what to emphasize, and, since it concerns the writing actually done 
in the schools, students themselves may take more interest in it 
than in other textbook material. 

Lastly, we find that themes obtained in the contest furnish reve- 
lations of the temper, ideas, points of view, and attitudes of mind 
of high-school students, refreshing to any experienced teacher and 
affording a very valuable supplement to the reading of prospective 
teachers in the field of educational psychology. Composition 
teachers need to have genuine interest in living boys and girls and 
to have the power to understand their points of view. Such themes 
as we have do reveal these. One of the surprising facts about the 
themes received in this contest is their intimacy and freedom in 
self-revelation. The subjects most frequently chosen were those 
that gave the students opportunity to write about themselves. 
"Why I Am in High School," "Reflections of a Senior on His 
High-School Course," and "After High School— What ? " were the 
favorite subjects in the contest, and, probably owing to the fact 
that these themes were to be read by someone they did not know in 
a distant city, the subjects were dicussed with a frankness and a 
sincerity that a teacher, or a parent perhaps, rarely meets. 
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I would have college classes in the teaching of composition read 
a generous selection of these themes, not only to enable them to find 
out what boys and girls in high schools think, but chiefly in order 
to discover whether these college students have any interest in what 
they think. To be sure, college Seniors are only four years removed 
from their high-school days. But during that brief time most of 
them fortunately change so rapidly that they can with difficulty 
put themselves back again in their old high-school situations. Very 
frequently the college Senior has an utterly blasting attitude toward 
what seem to him to be the silly, childish notions of high-school 
boys and girls. Such "varsity" sophistication must disappear if 
he is to be a successful teacher of composition. 

The time has come when the procedure of teachers of composi- 
tion and the results of their training must be made known. The 
tendency for a decade has been to give English the right of way. 
It is at present perhaps the only subject universally required for 
graduation in secondary schools. In many states it is given five 
periods a week for four years. This emphasis demands that the 
aims and the methods of the teaching of composition be clear and 
uniform, and that the skill exhibited by high-school students be 
such as to justify the time devoted to the subject. This involves 
an interpretation of all the facts in the situation. These cannot be 
secured from psychologists and administrators alone. Composi- 
tion teachers themselves have possession of the most important 
data on which to base a safe procedure. The survey an account of 
which is given in this paper is an effort to assist the English teachers 
in the high schools of the Northwest by a study of material fur- 
nished by the teachers themselves and by the students whom they 
train. 



